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It  is  appropriate  for  two  reasons  that  this  bibliography  should 
start  with  mention  of  Gordon  Donaldson’s  Scotland:  James  V to 
James  VII  (Edinburgh,  1965).  Firstly,  reference  to  what  has 
become  the  standard  history  of  Scotland  for  this  period 
emphasises  that  “church  history”  is  not  something  that  can  be 
studied  in  isolation  from  other  aspects  of  history,  a point 
frequently  made  but  still  sometimes  overlooked  — though  never 
by  Professor  Donaldson.  Secondly,  Donaldson’s  researches  and 
interpretations  have  dominated  the  study  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  and  its  aftermath  in  the  past  generation.  Modern 
work  on  the  topic  tends  to  take  his  conclusions  as  starting  points 
— whether  agreeing  with  them  or  not. 

To  summarise  and  simplify  ruthlessly,  Professor  Donaldson 
has  argued  that  the  Reformation  of  1560  was  not  “presbyterian”, 
and  implicit  in  this  is  the  argument  that  its  true  heirs  were  those 
who  adhered  to  the  episcopalian  tradition.  The  original  unity  of 
the  reformers  was  shattered  from  the  1570s  onwards  by  the 
importation  of  new  presbyterian  ideas,  extreme  and  disruptive. 
James  VI  eventually  managed  to  restore  stability  and,  to  a large 
extent,  unity  through  the  “Jacobean  compromise”  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  in  which  moderate  episcopacy  was  combined 
with  the  retention  of  presbyterian  features  in  the  structure  of  the 
church.  This  generally  accepted  compromise,  however,  was 
shaken  when  controversy  over  forms  of  worship  was  added  to  the 
earlier  controversy  over  church  structure  and  church-state 
relations.  James  had  the  sense  to  see  danger  ahead  and  drew  back 
from  liturgical  reform.  Thus  his  ecclesiastical  compromise 
survived,  and  at  his  death  he  left  a church  at  peace.  But  Charles  I 
renewed  attempts  to  reform  worship,  and  this  combined  with  his 
plans  to  settle  the  complex  problem  of  the  teinds  and  other 
church  property,  and  with  theological  changes  aimed  at 
undermining  the  exclusiveness  of  Calvinism,  to  bring  about  a 
growing  reaction  against  the  Jacobean  compromise  and  royal 
policy.  The  revolt  which  came  in  1637  at  first  aimed  at  a return  to 
moderate  episcopalianism,  but  pressure  of  circumstances, 
skillfully  exploited  by  presbyterian  activists,  eventually  turned  the 
revolt  of  the  covenanters  into  a presbyterian  revolution.  This, 
however,  failed  to  produce  peace  and  stability,  and  eventually  the 
church  was  split  into  the  two  warring  factions  of  resolutioners  and 
protesters;  their  squabbles  dominated  the  1650s,  weakening  and 
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discrediting  presbyterianism  and  helping  prepare  the  way  for  the 
reintroduction  of  episcopacy  in  the  1660s. 

It  is,  as  Professor  Donaldson  demonstrates,  absurd  to  divide 
all  Scots  (except  the  few  Catholics)  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  century  into  two  hostile  and  mutually  exclusive 
camps,  presbyterian  and  episcopalian.  Instead,  he  presents  a 
much  more  convincing  picture  of  relatively  few  committed  men  at 
the  two  extremes,  with  in  between  them  a complex  and 
fluctuating  spectrum  of  opinions,  of  men  in  varying  degrees  ready 
to  accept  compromise  in  many  matters  for  the  sake  of  order  and 
stability,  representing  varying  “tendencies”  (to  borrow  a term 
from  modern  commentators  on  political  parties)  within  a single 
institution.  The  emergence  of  two  separate  protestant  churches, 
presbyterian  and  episcopalian,  is  a gradual  development  of  the 
later  seventeenth  century.  Obviously  its  roots  can  be  traced  to 
earlier  controversies  and  growing  polarisations  of  opinions;  but 
the  attempts  of  many  earlier  writers  to  erect  two  churches  which 
alternate  in  and  out  of  power  from  1560  to  the  final  triumph  of 
presbyterianism  in  1690  is  now  clearly  discredited.  The  long  and 
dreary  tradition  of  sectarian  church  history,  presbyterian  versus 
episcopalian,  still  alas  survives  in  some  publications,  but  in  this 
“post-Donaldson”  era  it  need  no  longer  be  taken  seriously  by 
historians. 

Needless  to  say,  however,  this  does  not  mean  that  all 
historians  are  in  complete  agreement;  but  at  least  dispute  is  now 
much  more  a matter  of  scholarly  interpretation  than  blind 
prejudice.  Nonetheless  Professor  Donaldson’s  interpretations,  for 
all  their  brilliance  and  subtlety,  seem  to  some  to  represent  a 
distinctly  “episcopalian”  view  of  events,  suggesting  that  Scotland’s 
original  and  “natural”  episcopal  protestant  church  was 
overwhelmed  by  “alien”  presbyterianism.  Such  a view,  backed  up 
by  an  impressive  knowledge  of  the  sources,  has  proved  immensely 
stimulating  in  breaking  down  old  presbyterian  assumptions  about 
the  origins  of  their  church.  But  (as  the  work  of  Dr  James  Kirk  in 
particular  indicates)  modern  scholarship  can  support  very 
different  emphases  in  interpretation  from  those  of  Donaldson 
without  lapsing  into  the  old  crudity  and  bitterness  of  sectarian 
history.  This  controversy  has  so  far  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
pre-1600  period,  but  obviously  it  has  implications  for  the  post- 
1600  years.  Moreover,  it  will  be  suggested  below  that  modern 
fashions  in  religion  are  in  danger  of  distorting  our  picture  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century,  just  as  in  the  past  it  was  distorted  by 
the  fashion  for  sectarian  strife. 

Most  of  the  work  published  in  recent  years  supports 
Donaldson’s  interpretation  of  the  period  up  to  1625  (and  in  some 
respects  into  the  1630s)  as  one  of  genuine  compromise  and  of 
progress,  especially  where  church  structure  is  concerned.  A.  I. 
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Dunlop,  “The  polity  of  the  Scottish  church,  1600-1637”,  Records 
of  the  Scottish  Church  History  Society  [R.S.C.H.S.  ] , xii  (1954-6), 
161-84  provides  an  able  and  convenient  summary  of  the  church’s 
shape  and  practice  as  an  institution  comprehending  both 
presbyterian  and  episcopalian  features  and  sympathisers.  The 
picture  of  a church  much  more  concerned  with  carrying  out  its 
routine  functions  than  with  controversy  is  confirmed  by  W.  R. 
Foster,  “The  operation  of  presbyteries  in  Scotland,  1600-1638”, 
R.S.C.H.S.,  xv  (1964-6),  21-33,  and  by  the  same  author’s  The 
church  before  the  covenants.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  1596-1638 
(Edinburgh,  1975).  In  “A  constant  platt  achieved.  Provision  for 
the  ministry,  1600-38”,  in  Reformation  and  revolution,  ed.  D. 
Shaw  (Edinburgh,  1967),  125-40,  Foster  outlines  the  often 
dramatic  rise  in  stipends;  the  essay  is  also  incorporated  in  his 
book.  G.  I.  R.  McMahon,  “The  Scottish  courts  of  high 
commission,  1610-1638”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  xv  (1964-6),  193-209, 
demonstrates  how  limited  religious  persecution  was,  in  spite  of  the 
ferocious  reputation  the  court  achieved  in  presbyterian 
propaganda  as  having  been  worse  than  the  Spanish  imquisition. 

Such  studies,  concentrating  on  the  day  to  day  life  of  the 
church  and  the  extent  of  compromise,  co-operation  and 
continuity,  undoubtedly  provide  a more  accurate  picture  of  the 
church  as  contemporaries  saw  it,  and  worked  and  worshipped  in 
it,  than  sectarian  histories  which  imply  constant  and  bitter 
controversy  at  all  levels.  But  it  is  worth  suggesting  that  this 
tendency  to  concentrate  on  the  positive  elements  of  the  church 
and  on  its  routine  functioning  has  gone  too  far;  from  too  much 
emphasis  on  controversy  the  pendulum  has  swung  so  far  that 
there  is  a tendency  to  ignore  the  controversy,  that  undoubtedly  did 
exist.  Foster’s  “church  before  the  covenants”  seems  so  placid  and 
united  that  the  reader  is  left  bewildered;  the  covenants  evidently 
explode  like  a great  storm  suddenly  appearing  when  the  sky  is 
clear  and  blue,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  explosion. 
Controversial  topics  are  played  down  or  ignored;  little  is  said 
about  worship,  almost  nothing  about  theology.  The  new  prayer 
book  of  1637  which  sparked  off  revolt  is  not  mentioned  in  a book 
purporting  to  cover  the  period  up  to  1638;  nor  is  the  emergence  of 
Arminianism  in  Scotland,  undermining  Calvinist  orthodoxy  and 
producing  new  tensions.  Thus  Foster’s  book  really  only  deals  with 
some  aspects  of  the  church;  what  it  does  do,  it  does  very  well,  but 
though  it  tells  the  truth  it  does  not  attempt  to  tell  the  whole 
truth. 

This  is  not  just  the  result  of  one  historian’s  extreme  reaction 
against  past  over-emphasis  on  controversy,  for  it  is  here  that 
changing  ecclesiastical  fashions  have  evidently  influenced  some 
church  historians.  In  the  days  of  sectarian  strife  we  got  sectarian 
history.  Now  that  ecumenicism  is  all  the  rage,  history  is  tending 
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to  be  rewritten  accordingly.  An  early  and  influential  example  of 
this  in  Scotland  is  W.  G.  S.  Snow,  The  times,  life  and  thought  of 
Patrick  Forbes,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  1618-1635  (London,  1952). 
This  is  one  of  the  best  studies  we  have  of  an  early  seventeenth 
century  churchman,  but  it  hails  Patrick  Forbes  and  his  followers 
as  forerunners  of  modern  ecumenicism  (an  opinion  cited  with 
approval  by  Donaldson).  Yet  ecumenicism  is  usually  regarded  as 
a movement  towards  the  reconciliation  of  the  Christian  churches, 
above  all  of  protestant  and  Catholic;  Patrick  Forbes  was  only 
concerned  to  reconcile  protestants  of  different  denominations,  and 
he  believed  this  to  be  necessary  so  they  could  present  a united 
front  to  the  threat  posed  by  their  fellow-Christians  of  the  revived, 
counter- Reformation  Roman  Catholic  church.  One  can  see 
parallels  between  Forbes  and  modern  ecumenicists;  both  may  be 
seen  as  reacting  to  fear  and  to  recognition  of  weakness  (of 
protestantism  against  Catholicism  in  Forbes’  day;  of  Christianity 
against  atheism  and  non-Christian  religions  today);  but  hailing 
either  the  thought  of  Forbes  or  the  Jacobean  compromise,  as  a 
whole,  as  hopeful  precedents  for  a modern  movement  tends  to  lead 
to  distortion  of  the  past  in  the  service  of  the  present. 

For  the  turbulent  years  after  1637  no  full-scale  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  the  church  and  its  activities  has  appeared.  Walter  H. 
Makey,  The  church  of  the  covenants,  1637-51.  Revolution  and 
social  change  in  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1979)  is  an  ambitious  work 
which  undoubtedly  contains  stimulating  ideas,  but  it  needs  to  be 
used  with  care  as  its  arguments  are  in  places  confused  and 
unconvincing.  Its  most  useful  sections  are  those  which  analyse  the 
social  origins  of  ministers  and  elders,  for  which  see  also  his  “The 
elders  of  Stow,  Liberton,  Canongate  and  St  Cuthbert’s  in  the  mid- 
seventeenth century”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  xvii  (1969-71),  177-67.  D. 
Stevenson  argues  for  a less  clerically-dominated  society  than 
Makey  suggests  in  “Church  and  society  under  the  covenanters, 
1637-51  ”,  Scotia.  American-Canadian  Journal  of  Scottish  Studies, 
i (1977),  24-41,  in  The  Scottish  revolution,  1637-44  (Newton 
Abbot,  1973)  and  Revolution  and  counter-revolution  in  Scotland, 
1644-51  (London,  1977).  Stevenson,  “The  general  assembly  and 
the  commission  of  the  kirk,  1638-51”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  xix  (1975-7), 
59-79  attempts  to  analyse  some  features  of  the  central  government 
of  the  church,  and  in  “The  deposition  of  ministers  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  under  the  covenanters,  1638-51”,  Church  History,  xl 
(1975),  321-35,  he  looks  at  one  indication  of  the  extent  of 
persecution  in  this  period.  I.  B.  Cowan,  “The  covenanters:  a 
revision  article”,  Scottish  Historical  Review  [51.//.  R.  ],  xlvii  (1968), 
35-52,  has  useful  comments  on  many  older  works,  but  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  post- 1660  period. 

The  gradual  development  of  a split  in  the  institutional  unity  of 
protestantism  in  Scotland  is  surveyed  in  G.  Donaldson,  The 
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emergence  of  schism  in  seventeenth-century  Scotland”  in  Schism, 
heresy  and  religious  protest:  Studies  in  Church  History,  9,  ed.  D. 
Baker  (Cambridge,  1972),  277-92.  Narrower  but  more  detailed 
studies  of  parts  of  the  same  problem  are  D.  Stevenson, 
‘‘Conventicles  in  the  kirk,  1619-37:  the  emergence  of  a radical 
party”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  xviii  (1972-4),  99-114,  and  “The  radical 
party  in  the  kirk,  1637-45”,  Journal  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  xxv 
(1974),  135-65. 

The  last  of  these  articles  also  discusses  some  of  the  changes 
in  worship  which  took  place  under  the  covenanters;  the  topic  is 
also  covered  in  G.  W.  Sprott’s  neglected  but  very  useful  The 
worship  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  covenanting  period, 
1638-61  (Lee  Lecture,  Edinburgh,  1893).  The  most  controversial 
attempt  to  make  changes  in  forms  of  worship  under  James  VI  is 
the  subject  of  I.  B.  Cowan’s  “The  Five  Articles  of  Perth”,  in 
Reformation  and  revolution,  ed.  Shaw,  160-77,  which  suggests 
that  the  continuing  controversy  over  the  Articles  undermines  the 
argument  that  James  VI  left  a church  at  peace  when  he  died.  P. 
H.  R.  Mackay,  “The  reception  given  to  the  five  articles  of  Perth”, 
R.S.C.H.S.,  xix  (1975-7),  185-201,  charts  local  reactions  to  the 
changes.  G.  Donaldson,  The  making  of  the  Scottish  prayer  book 
of  1637  (Edinburgh,  1954)  throws  much  light  on  a complicated 
topic,  hacking  his  way  through  jungles  of  propaganda.  William 
McMillan,  The  worship  of  the  Scottish  reformed  church,  1550- 
1638  (London,  [1931])  is  still  very  useful;  W.  D.  Maxwell,  A 
history  of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Oxford,  1955)  is 
more  modern  but  brief.  Two  aspects  of  worship  are  covered  very 
competently  in  G.  B.  Burnet,  The  holy  communion  in  the 
reformed  church  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1960)  and  M.  Patrick, 
Four  centuries  of  Scottish  psalmody  (Oxford,  1949). 

In  a country  so  obsessed  with  its  religious  history  as  Scotland 
surprisingly  little  substantial  work  has  been  published  on  the 
thought  of  Scottish  theologians.  John  Macleod,  Scottish  theology 
in  relation  to  church  history  since  the  Reformation  (Edinburgh, 
1943,  2nd.  edn.  1946,  reprinted  1974)  and  William  D.  Campbell, 
The  triumph  of  presbyterianism  (Edinburgh,  1958)  contain  brief 
but  not  very  satisfactory  sketches  of  the  work  of  a number  of 
leading  figures.  A number  of  essays  by  G.  D.  Henderson  reveal 
much  greater  scholarship  and  insight:  “Scottish  theological 
learning  in  the  seventeenth  century”,  “Scotland  and  the  synod  of 
Dort”  and  “The  influence  of  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes”  are  all  in 
Religious  life  in  seventeenth-century  Scotland  (Cambridge,  1937); 
and  “The  idea  of  the  covenant  in  Scotland”  and  “The  Aberdeen 
Doctors”  are  in  The  burning  bush.  Studies  in  Scottish  church 
history  (Edinburgh,  1957).  Bishop  Forbes’  work  is  also  studied  in 
the  biography  by  Snow  already  mentioned.  Aspects  of  covenant  or 
federal  theology  are  discussed  in  two  stimulating  articles  by  S.  A. 
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Burrell,  “The  covenant  idea  as  a revolutionary  symbol:  Scotland, 
1596-1637”,  Church  History,  xxvii  (1958),  338-50,  and  “The 
apocalyptic  vision  of  the  early  covenanters”,  S.H.R.,  xliii  (1964), 
1-24.  J.  B.  Torrance,  “Covenant  or  contract?  A study  of  the 
theological  background  of  worship  in  seventeenth-century 
Scotland”,  Journal  of  Scottish  Theology,  xxiii  (1970),  51-76, 
discusses  some  of  the  consequences  of  federal  thought.  A.  H. 
Williamson,  Scottish  national  consciousness  in  the  age  of  James 
VI.  The  apocalypse,  the  union  and  the  shaping  of  Scotland’s 
public  culture  (Edinburgh,  1979),  gives  warning  in  its  title  that  it 
is  a complicated  book,  and  its  arguments  at  times  are  hard  to 
follow.  This  is  a pity,  for  it  has  much  of  interest  to  say  about 
some  neglected  strands  in  Scottish  theological  writings.  In  Gordon 
Marshall,  Presbyteries  and  profits.  Calvinism  and  the 
development  of  capitalism  in  Scotland  (Oxford,  1980),  a 
sociologist  excitingly  explores  the  unintended  effects  on  economic 
attitudes  of  Calvinist  theology.  The  theme  is  an  old  one,  but  it  is 
studied  here  with  an  unrivalled  depth  of  scholarship  and  insight; 
ignore  the  silly  and  misleading  title,  for  it  is  the  subtitle  which 
defines  the  subject  of  this  important  work. 

An  ambitious  plan  for  a series  of  expositions  of  the  scriptures 
by  Scottish  theologians  in  the  1650s  is  examined  in  George 
Christie,  “Scripture  exposition  in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth 
century”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  i (1926),  97-111.  The  emphasis  of  the 
covenanters  in  their  popular  teaching  of  theology  can  be  studied 
through  Catechisms  of  the  second  Reformation,  ed.  A.  F. 
Mitchell  (London,  1886).  Very  little  has  been  written  on  the  most 
important  theological  development  of  the  pre-covenanter  period, 
the  penetration  of  Arminian  ideas  into  Scotland,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  full  extent  of  hostility  to  it  as  a cause  of  revolt  against 
Charles  I has  not  yet  been  appreciated  by  historians.  For  any 
systematic  treatment  of  the  topic  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  an 
unpublished  dissertation,  M.  C.  Kitshoff,  “Aspects  of 
Arminianism  in  Scotland”  (M.  Th.  thesis,  University  of  St 
Andrews,  1968). 

There  are  few  good  biographical  studies  of  leading 
churchmen.  The  only  modern  biographies  are  Snow’s  work  on 
Patrick  Forbes  and  F.  N.  McCoy,  Robert  Baillie  and  the  second 
Scots  Reformation  (Berkeley,  1974).  The  latter  is  a very 
competent  study,  but  fails  to  bring  Baillie  to  life,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a source  of  unrivalled  richness  exists  in  the  well-known 
Letters  and  journals  of  Robert  Baillie,  ed.  D.  Laing  (3  vols., 
Bannatyne  Club,  1841-2).  This  reveals  Baillie,  a fascinating 
mixture  of  warm-hearted  family  man  and  bigot,  struggling  to 
cope  with  fast-changing  circumstances  in  a revolutionary  age; 
harsh  at  times,  at  others  moderate  and  prepared  to  endanger  his 
reputation  among  the  covenanters  by  standing  against  the  tide  of 
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opinion  in  the  covenanting  kirk. 

Another  major  figure  whose  own  writings  reveal  much  about 
his  character  is  Samuel  Rutherford.  His  Letters,  ed.  A.  A.  Bonar 
(Edinburgh,  1894  and  many  other  editions)  do  not  make  easy 
reading  today,  with  their  long-winded  and  passionate,  almost 
sensuous,  meanderings  on  the  love  of  God;  some  who  like  their 
religion  less  emotional  have  found  his  letters  positively  indecent. 
But  they  reveal  the  intensity  of  his  commitment  and  clearly 
indicate  the  qualities  that  made  him  an  inspiring  teacher.  Robert 
Gilmour,  Samuel  Rutherford.  A study  biographical  and  somewhat 
critical  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  covenant  (Edinburgh,  1904) 
narrates  the  events  of  his  life  but  has  little  depth  beyond  this.  W. 
M.  Campbell  "Lex  Rex  and  its  author”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  vii  (1941), 
204-28,  examines  Rutherford’s  famous  — and  notorious  — 
political  tract,  but  is  marred  by  determination  to  transport  a 
modern  obsession  back  into  the  past  by  insisting  that  Rutherford 
was  a democrat.  A number  of  other  covenanting  leaders  have 
been  dealt  with  in  useful  biographical  articles  in  the  same 
periodical:  George  Christie,  “James  Durham  as  courtier  and 
preacher”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  iv  (1932),  66-80;  W.  M.  Campbell, 
“George  Gillespie”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  x (1950),  107-23;  J.  Kirkpatrick, 
“The  Rev.  Robert  Douglas  A.M.,  1594-1674”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  xii 
(1954-6),  29-46;  and  R.  G.  Philip,  “The  life  and  preaching  of 
John  Livingston,  1603-1672”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  iv  (1932),  150-61. 

Livingstone’s  own  “Life  . . . written  by  himself”,  in  Select 
biographies,  ed.  W.  K.  Tweedie  (2  vols.,  Wodrow  Society  [W.S.], 
1845),  i,  129-97,  provides  fascinating  details  of  (and  reflections 
on)  a long  career  in  troubled  times.  Other  major  autobiographical 
works  by  ministers  are  James  Melville’s  Autobiography  and  diary, 
ed.  R.  Pitcairn  (W.S.,  1842),  the  latter  part  of  which  covers  the 
first  decade  of  the  century,  and  The  life  of  Mr  Robert  Blair  . . . 
containing  his  autobiography,  from  1593  . . . and  the 

continuation  of  the  history  of  the  times  to  1680  by  his  son-in-law, 
Mr  William  Row,  ed.  T.  McCrie  (WS,  1848).  But  the  most 
remarkable  and  revealing  religious  autobiography  of  the  age  is  the 
work  of  a layman,  Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Wariston;  Dairy  . . . 
1632-9,  ed.  G.  M.  Paul  (Scottish  History  Society  [S.H.S.],  1911); 
Diary  . . . 1639,  and  other  papers,  ed.  G.  M.  Paul  (S.H.S.  1896), 
1-98;  Diary  . . . 1650-4,  ed.  D.  H.  Fleming  (S.H.S.,  1919);  and 
Diary  . . . 1655-60,  ed.  J.  D.  Ogilvie  (S.H.S.,  1940).  Through 
these  diaries  we  can  get  closer,  perhaps,  to  an  intimate 
understanding  of  Johnston  than  of  any  other  Scot  of  the  period. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  irony  in  this,  for  in  many  ways 
“Johnston  the  fanatic”,  repeatedly  demanding  vengeance  on  the 
enemies  of  God,  is  a most  unattractive  figure.  But  from  his 
diaries  (especially  those  for  1632-9)  it  is  possible  to  diagnose  him 
as  a manic  depressive,  swinging  between  the  heights  of  religious 
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exaltation  to  the  depths  of  despair  and  self-loathing.  Human 
happiness  he  experienced  only  briefly,  through  his  first  marriage; 
but  his  wife’s  death  after  only  a few  months  of  marriage  aroused 
in  him  the  terrible  conviction  that  his  jealous  God  had  taken  her 
away  because  he  loved  her  too  much.  A start  towards  exploiting 
the  diaries  as  a source  was  made  in  D.  M.  Forrester,  “Archibald 
Johnston  of  Wariston,  especially  as  in  his  diaries’’,  R.S.C.H.S.,  ix 
(1947),  127-41.  The  most  widely  respected  of  the  covenanters’ 
clerical  leaders  has  attracted  several  biographers;  but  the  fact  that 
the  most  recent,  R.  L.  Orr,  Alexander  Henderson  churchman  and 
statesman  (London,  [1919])  was  written  more  than  60  years  ago 
probably  reflects  the  difficulties  he  presents  as  a subject,  as  his 
sparse  writings  reflect  little  of  his  personality. 

The  great  majority  of  biographical  and  autobiographical  works 
on  early  seventeenth-century  churchmen  deal  with  opponents  of 
the  crown’s  religious  policies.  The  same  is  true  of  church  histories 
written  by  contemporaries.  The  one  major  “episcopalian”  work 
which  forms  an  exception  to  this  is  Archbishop  John 
Spottiswoode’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (London,  1655, 
reprinted  1972;  and  ed.  M.  Russell  and  M.  Napier,  3 vols., 
Spottiswoode  Society,  1847-51),  which  is  analysed  in  M.  Lee, 
“Archbishop  Spottiswoode  as  historian”,  Journal  of  British 
Studies,  xiii  (1973-4),  139-50.  As  a work  of  literature, 

Spottiswoode’s  work  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
“presbyterian”  historians;  but  this  contributes  to  making  it  of  less 
value  to  the  modern  historian  than  the  rougher  (both  in  style  and 
in  abuse  of  opponents)  and  less  polished  works  of  the  latter. 
David  Calderwood’s  The  true  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
ed.  T.  Thomson  (8  vols.,  W.S.,  1842-9.  A shorter  version  was 
published  [Rotterdam]  1678,  reprinted  1971)  is  the  work  of  a 
major  propagandist  and  contains  copies  of  many  documents;  like 
Spottiswoode’s  history  it  covers  the  period  up  to  1625.  John 
Forbes,  Certain  records  touching  the  estate  of  the  kirk  in  the 
years  1605  and  1606,  and  William  Scott,  An  apologetical 
narration,  published  together  (W.S.,  1846)  denounce  the  policies 
of  James  VI,  the  latter  continuing  its  lament  to  1633.  John  Row, 
History  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  ed.  D.  Laing  (WS,  1842),  covers 
1558-1637,  with  a continuation  by  his  son  to  1639.  The  memoirs 
of  Henry  Guthry,  late  bishop  of  Dunkeld  (2nd.  edn.,  Glasgow  1747 
and  1748)  provides  a brief  history  of  both  church  and  state  from 
1637  to  1649,  and  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  Guthry  lived 
through  most  of  the  events  he  describes  as  a presbyterian 
covenanter,  but  wrote  about  them  when  an  episcopalian  royalist. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  his  word  needs  to  be  used  with 
care;  too  much  reliance  in  the  past  has  frequently  been  placed  on 
his  accuracy  and  impartiality  as  he  provides  a convenient  short 
summary  of  events.  The  intricate  and  often  dreary  controversies 
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between  the  protester  and  resolutioner  factions  in  the  1650s  can 
be  approached  through  the  Register  of  the  consultations  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  some  other  brethren  of  the  ministry, 
1652-60,  ed.  W.  Stephen  (2  vols.,  S.H.S.,  1921-30). 

As  to  the  official  records  of  the  church,  the  Acts  and 
proceedings  of  the  general  assemblies  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  ed. 
T.  Thomson  (3  vols.,  Bannatyne  Club,  1839-45),  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  Booke  of  the  universall  kirk  of  Scotland, 
contains  the  acts  of  the  assemblies  down  to  1618.  Those  of  1638- 
50  appear  (along  with  extracts  from  other  sources)  in  Records  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  containing  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
general  assemblies,  ed.  A.  Peterkin  (Edinburgh,  1838).  The 
records  of  the  commissions  of  the  general  assemblies,  1646-1652, 
ed.  A.  F.  Mitchell  and  J.  Christie  (3  vols.,  S.H.S.,  1892-1909) 
chart  the  work  of  the  powerful  commission  of  the  kirk.  Printed 
records  of  the  lower  courts  of  the  church  are  listed  in  Sir  Francis 
J.  Grant,  “Presbyterian  court  records,  1560-1935”  in  An 
introductory  survey  of  the  sources  and  literature  of  Scots  law 
(Stair  Society,  1936),  154-62,  and  in  P.  Gouldsbrough,  A.  P.  Kup 
and  I.  Lewis,  Handlist  of  Scottish  and  Welsh  record  publications 
(British  Record  Association,  1954).  Unpublished  records  are  listed 
in  Grant’s  article,  in  Thomas  Burns,  Church  property.  The 
Benefice  Lectures  (Edinburgh,  1906),  183-268,  and  in  Records  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  preserved  in  the  Scottish  Record  Office 
(Scottish  Record  Society,  1967;  also  published  as  an  appendix  to 
R.S.C.H.S.,  xvi).  Nearly  all  the  printed  records  take  the  form  of 
extracts  chosen  according  to  the  inscrutable  whims  of  their 
editors,  and  can  therefore  be  misleading  unless  used  with  care. 
Among  notable  exceptions  are  the  complete  texts  of  The  records 
of  the  synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  1589-1596,  1640-1649, 
ed.  J.  Kirk  (Stair  Society,  1977);  Minutes  of  the  synod  of  Argyll, 
1639-61,  ed.  D.  C.  Mactavish  (2  vols.,  S.H.S.,  1943-4);  and  The 
presbytrie  booke  of  Kirkcaldie,  1630-1653,  ed.  W.  Stevenson 
(Kirkcaldy,  1900). 

The  work  of  the  church  at  parish  level  has  been  examined  in 
innumerable  studies  based  on  local  records,  which  range  from  the 
useless  to  the  invaluable.  A good  example  of  an  old  but  still 
useful  work  is  Old  church  life  in  Scotland.  Lectures  on  kirk 
session  and  presbytery  records,  ed.  A.  Edgar  (2  vols.,  Paisley, 
1885-6).  Extensive  bibliographies  of  older  local  material  are 
contained  in  Fasti  ecclesiae  Scoticanae.  The  succession  of 
ministers  in  the  parish  churches  of  Scotland,  ed.  H.  Scott,  (8 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1915-50)  which  is,  of  course,  primarily  an 
invaluable  guide  to  the  careers  of  ministers.  G.  D.  Henderson, 
The  Scottish  ruling  elder  (London,  [1935])  is  a mine  of 
information  culled  from  local  sources.  John  di  Folco,  “Discipline 
and  welfare  in  the  mid-seventeenth-century  Scottish  parish  , 
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R. S.C.H.S.,  xix  (1975-7),  169-83,  is  a stimulating  and 
refreshingly  modern  approach  to  parish  history.  See  also  the 
general  books  of  W.  R.  Foster  and  W.  Makey  listed  above. 

A number  of  primarily  bibliographical  articles  by  J.  D.  Ogilvie 
provide  excellent  introductions  to  their  topics  in  their  scholarly 
commentaries:  “The  Aberdeen  Doctors  and  the  national 

covenant”,  Papers  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society 
[. P.E.B.S.  ],  xi  (1912-20),  73-86;  “A  bibliography  of  the  Glasgow 
Assembly,  1638”,  Records  of  the  Glasgow  Bibliographical  Society 
[R.G.5.5.],  vii  (1918-20),  1-12;  “A  bibliography  of  the  Bishops’ 
Wars,  1639-40”,  R.G.B.S.,  xii  (1936),  21-40;  “A  bibliography  of 
the  resolutioner-protester  controversy,  1650-1659”,  P.E.B.S.,  xiv 
(1926-30),  57-86.  There  are  also  a number  of  articles  on  specific 
documents  of  the  early  covenanting  period.  J.  M.  Henderson 
edited  “An  ‘Advertisement’  about  the  service  book,  1637”, 

S. H.R.,  xxiii  (1925-6),  199-204.  D.  H.  Fleming  studied 

“Scotland’s  supplication  and  complaint  . . . 18th  October  1637”, 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  lx  (1925-6), 
314-83  (also  published  separately,  Edinburgh,  1927),  and  wrote 
about  the  same  document  under  another  name  in  “The  national 
petition  ...  18  October,  1637,  S.H.R.,  xxii  (1924-5),  241-8,  xxiii 
(1925-6),  236.  J.  D.  Ogilvie  mounted  the  same  bandwagon  with 
“The  national  petition,  18  October  1637”,  P.E.B.S.,  xii  (1921-5), 
105-31.  D.  H.  Fleming  also  described  “The  subscribing  of  the 
national  covenant  in  1638”  in  W.  M.  Bryce,  History  of  the 

Greyfriar's  church,  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh,  1912,  also  published 
separately),  while  S.  W.  Carruthers  analysed  “The  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  its  text  and  its  translations”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  vi 
(1938),  232-51. 

The  establishment  of  presbyterianism  in  Ireland,  and  its  close 
connections  with  Scotland,  can  be  followed  in  J.  S.  Reid,  History 
of  the  presbyterian  church  in  Ireland,  ed.  W.  D.  Killen  (3  vols., 
Belfast,  1867),  still  the  standard  work  in  spite  of  its  age,  and  J. 
M.  Barcley,  “Some  Scottish  bishops  and  ministers  in  the  Irish 
church,  1605-35”  in  Reformation  and  revolution,  ed.  Shaw,  141- 
59,  is  valuable.  The  relations  of  Ulster  presbyterians  with  the 

Scottish  church  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  decades  of  the 

century  are  considered  in  D.  Stevenson,  Scottish  covenanters  and 
Irish  confederates.  Scottish-Irish  relations  in  the  mid-seventeenth 
century  (Belfast,  1981). 

Writings  on  religious  contacts  with  England  are  dominated  by 
attempts  to  “anglicise”  the  Church  of  Scotland  before  1637,  the 
reversal  of  the  process  by  the  covenanters  in  the  1640s,  and  its 
renewal  in  a different  form  by  the  English  conquerors  in  the 
1650s.  Obviously  these  topics  are  very  much  part  of  the  general 
history  of  the  period.  Specialist  articles  include  H.  Watt, 
“William  Laud  and  Scotland”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  vii  (1941),  171-90; 
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W.  S.  Hudson,  “The  Scottish  efforts  to  presbyterianise  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  early  months  of  the  long  parliament”, 
Church  History,  viii  (1939),  255-82;  and  C.  L.  Hamilton,  “The 
basis  for  Scottish  efforts  to  create  a reformed  church  in  England, 
1640-1”,  Church  History,  xxx  (1961),  171-8.  The  tribulations  of 
the  kirk  under  English  rule  are  discussed  in  F.  D.  Dow, 
Cromwellian  Scotland,  1651-60  (Edinburgh,  1979),  J.  Buckroyd, 
“Lord  Broghill  and  the  Scottish  church,  1655-6”,  Journal  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  xxvii  (1976),  359-68,  and  in  an  introductory 
chapter  to  the  latter’s  Church  and  state  in  Scotland,  1660-81 
(Edinburgh,  1980).  A number  of  short  studies  of  the  emergence  of 
sects  in  the  1650s  under  English  influence  have  appeared:  W.  I. 
Hoy,  “The  entry  of  sects  into  Scotland”,  in  Reformation  and 
revolution,  ed.  Shaw,  178-211;  G.  D.  Henderson,  “Some  early 
Scottish  Independents”  in  his  Religious  life  in  seventeenth-century 
Scotland,  100-17;  and  James  Scott,  “Baptists  in  Scotland  during 
the  Commonwealth”,  R.S.C.H.S.,  iii  (1929),  174-85. 

Catholicism  in  Scotland  in  1600-60  has  attracted  few 
historians,  perhaps  as  a result  of  the  scattered  and  fragmentary 
nature  of  the  sources.  Reference  should  still  be  made  to  A. 
Bellesheim,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  (4  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1887-90).  The  only  modern  history  of  post- 
Reformation  Catholicism  is  P.  F.  Anson,  underground 
Catholicism  in  Scotland,,  1622-1878  (Montrose,  1970),  a revised 
version  of  his  The  Catholic  Church  in  modern  Scotland,  1560- 
1937  (London,  1937).  Thomas  Collins,  Martyr  in  Scotland.  The 
life  and  times  of  John  Ogilvie  (London,  1955)  deals  with  the  only 
martyr  of  the  period.  Irish  Franciscan  mission  to  Scotland,  1619- 
1646.  Documents  from  Roman  archives,  ed.  C.  Giblin  (Dublin, 
1964)  illuminates  a previously  obscure  topic.  Other  printed 
sources  central  to  the  prolonged  struggle  to  keep  at  least  a few 
priests  at  work  in  Scotland  are  The  Blairs  Papers,  1603-1660,  ed. 
M.  V.  Hay  (London,  1929),  and  Memoirs  of  Scottish  Catholics 
during  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  centuries,  ed.  W.  F.  Leith  (2 
vols.,  London,  1909). 

A short  bibliographical  article,  such  as  this,  can  do  no  more 
than  scratch  the  surface  of  the  literature  that  has  accumulated  on 
Scotland’s  church  history  over  a period  of  more  than  three 
hundred  years.  The  decision  here  has  been  to  concentrate  on 
modern  works,  and  to  omit  some  whole  topics  which,  while 
intricately  connected  to  church  history,  could  more  conveniently 
be  treated  separately  (such  as  poor  relief  and  education).  But  it  is 
worth  emphasising  that  many  older  works  retain  something  of 
value  once  allowance  is  made  for  their  age  and  prejudices.  J.  K. 
Hewison,  The  covenanters.  A history  of  the  church  in  Scotland 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  (2nd  edn.,  Glasgow,  1913) 
is  staunchly  presbyterian,  for  example,  but  can  be  useful  as  a 
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quarry  for  facts  and  references  if  used  with  care,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  many  of  the  many  local  histories  of  the  sufferings  of  the; 
covenanters  under  persecution,  which  usually  have  introductory 
sections  dealing  with  the  pre-1660  period;  they  may  consist  almost, 
entirely  of  pious  horror  stories  that  have  little  to  do  with  histoiy> 
and  much  to  do  with  hagiography,  but  they  occasionally  contain' 
valuable  nuggets  of  information  not  available  elsewhere  which  is 
infuriating  as  it  means  it  is  unwise  to  consign  them  to  the; 
merciful  oblivion  of  the  wastepaper  basket  which  they  otherwise; 
merit.  W.  L.  Mathieson,  Politics  and  religion.  A study  in  Scottish  h 
church  history  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  (2  vols., 
Glasgow,  1902)  deserves  honourable  mention  as  being  ahead  of  its 
time  in  its  moderation,  and  though  largely  superseded  it  can  still! 
be  stimulating;  a number  of  other  worthwhile  older  works  are 
included  in  the  Scottish  section  (prepared  by  Gordon  Donaldson) 
of  the  Bibliography  of  British  history:  Stuart  period,  1603-1714, 
ed.  G.  Davies  and  M.  F.  Keeler  (2nd  edn.,  Oxford,  1970). 

The  number,  variety  and  quality  of  recent  work  on  Scottish 
church  history,  1600-60,  suggests  that  study  of  the  subject  is  in  a 
reasonably  healthy  state.  Progress  is  slow  but  nonetheless  faster 
than  in  previous  generations;  some  of  the  vast  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  formerly  filled  by  bold  assumptions,  or  bolder 
prejudices,  are  gradually  being  bridged.  Nonetheless,  it  is  also 
clear  how  much  still  has  not  been  done.  This  is  most  glaringly 
obvious  when  one  looks  towards  theology  and  the  intellectual, 
background  to  religious  beliefs.  Recent  work  has  tended  to 
concentrate  on  concrete  and  institutional  topics;  on  organisation 
and  routine,  and  on  controversies  generated  by  such  matters  1 
concerning  church  government  and  worship.  Yet  religion  is,  of 
course,  a matter  primarily  of  belief  and  faith.  This  emphasis  in 
Scottish  church  history  is  not  new;  the  very  names  of  the  main 
protestant  denominations,  presbyterian  and  episcopalian,  indicate 
that  the  split  between  them  was  more  a matter  of  externals  of 
church  government  than  of  basic  theological  beliefs,  so  in 
concentrating  on  externals  modern  historians  are  to  some  extent 
copying  the  priorities  of  those  they  are  writing  about.  Yet  such  an 
emphasis  cannot  fail  to  distort  our  understanding  of  the  past. 
Perhaps  Scotland  suffers  from  too  much  church  history  and  not 
enough  religious  history. 
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